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yOUTH UNEMPLOYMENI" -^-The Ne^d for a Cor^Drehensi ve Approach 

Youth unemployment has many faces, and the severity of the problem 
varies frorn nnld to extreme. Many youths classified as ''unemployed*' 
a»^e sampling the labor market, and may be temporarily Idle between 
jobs. Some youths who are out of work longer ars from middle income 
famflies, live at home, and do not suffer Immediate economic 
hardship. For others, especially minorities, lack of employment can 
mean severe economic hardship and is often a matter of survival for 
themselves and their families. 

Even when it does not mean severe economic deprivation, youth 
unemiployment has serious repercussions* Enforced idleness and a delay 
in the experimentation of job sampling can have a retardation 
effect on young workers in their foniiative years. It means a slowing 
down of their decision-making processes with respect to employment 
and careers, a late start on the career ladder, as well as loss of 
inconie. For many young people, prolonged unemployment results .1n 
disenchantment with the system and prevents them from ever gaining 
a firm hold on the concept of steady work as a major component of 
the indivlduars makeup. Some will turn permanently to criminal 
activities, which despite Its risks, often yield easier and more 
lucrative rewards than do salaried occupations. 

In 1975, teenagers (le-^ig) accounted for 2E.3 percent (3.5 million) 
of the total number of the unemployed, although they represented 



less than 10 percent of the total labor force. When the teenage range 
was broadened to include the 20 to 24 age group, then youth accounted 
for 45.5 percent of the total une^riDloyment, while comprising only 
25 percent of the labor fcrce. Statistics on different aspects of 
the youth population show stark contrasts. For example, when only 
teenagers as a group are andly^^.j^ jr is -ognd that for each group 
of 100 whites {I^-ID), 46.6 were fcrnployod, while for each group of 
100 non-whites, 24.7 were efnployed, Tne uneinployment rate for the 
age group 20-24 was 13.6 percent, which is 5,3 psrcsnt less than the 
rate of 19.9 percent for the 16-19 age grjup. Another statistical 
contrast is provided when urban and non-urban males are compared. The 
unemployment rate for teenage males (16-19} residing in metropolitan 
areas was 36.9 percent, while 24.1 percent of the teenage males living 
in non^metropol i tan areas were unemployed. 

Youth unemployrnent, of course, is just one facet of the larger 
unemployment picture and the even larger national macro-economic 
picture. National macro-economic policy should attempt to maximize 
employment by stimulating economic growth consistent with other 
^ national goals such as minimizing inflation^ preserving energy* 
protecting the environment, and increasing foreign trade. Manpower 
or labor market policies sfiould be developed to work 1n conjunction 
with macro-economic policies so that the unemployment situation at any 
particular time can be dealt with sensitively and humanely without 
jeopardizing the long term potential economic growth of the nation. 
The nature of the manpower and labor market policies and the mix 
of programs to b'- mounted should vary with the nature cf the 
unemployment and the level of unempioynient at that time and with 
the mix of individuals seeking work, 
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It should be recognizad that totai employment has been increasing 
at an imprsssive rate, but not rapidly enough to absorb the accelerated 
increase in the labor force. Total enpioyment increased from 
72.900,000 in 1956 to 87,980.000 in 1976. However, during this period 
population Increased 19 percent and the labor force incrsased by 26 
percent. One of the principla reasons for the Urge increase In the 
Ubor force is that the female labor force increased by 42 percent* while 
tne male labor force increased by 17 percent. In addition, youth 1n 
the labor force increased by 34 percent from 6,557,000 to 8,839,000, 

The other side of the coin is that the demographic characteristics 
of the population are such that by 1930 we may anticipate a sharp 
reduction in the rate of new accession to the labor force, creating the 
strong posslbilitv of worker shortages in the entrance categories. By 
the erd 0^ the century, youth unemploynient may not be an Issue at all. 
The Issue may be* instead, the retraining of adult and retired persons 
to fill vacant job slots. This fact further accentuates the need to 
deal with unemployment on a year by year basis with efforts targeted 
toward resolving the unemployment problems of specific groups. 

Many proposals have been advanced to deal with the problem of 
youth unemployment, by both the present and past Administrations and 
by Members of Congress, These include various approaches ^ such as 
creation of public service jobs to provide work for up to 750,000 
young people at an estimated cost of 51.9 billion to $2.8 billion, 
expansion of the Job Corps and training progranis under CETA, wage 
subsidies and tax credits to private employers for job creation and 
training, and special job creation proqrains for black urban teenagers. 
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There are good points ir, many of these numerous proposals, and 
the National Adyiscry CDuncil on Vocat-ion«i tducatian hopes that the 
Administration and Congress will put together a package which represents 
the bast featu'-es of each in order to eftectiveiy alleviate the 
problems associated with youth unemploynient. The National Advisory 
Council does not intend to corrment on the specifics of each proposed 
bill at this time, but will make some general reco/Tmendations which 
it hopes will ne considered as the deve^opmfnt this legislation 
proceeds . 

The direct purpose of current legislative efforts to reduce youth 
unemployTtient is to provide jobs, as well as to stimulate the Nation's 
economy. We believe, however, that the problem of youth unemploynient 
must be considered in a broader context which includes counseling, 
education and skm traini .g. Ws will not meet our responsi bill ties 
by simply appropriating large sums of money to create temporary public 
service jobs or subsidized jobs in the private sector for the sake of 
reducing this year's unemployment statistics. 

Many of the public service jobs envisioned, such as repair and 
renovation work, neighborhood rehabilitation, public land improvement, 
and energy conservation activities like home insulation, will provide 
employment and income to the participating youth during the period 
of the program. But these jobs will not. in themselves, provide the 
Skills or axperlence needed to qualify the participant to compete later 
for related jobs in the private sector. The jobs will provide valid 
experimentation for the youth, as well as a limited i^cume. When the 
public Job Is finished, however, and the public money depleted, the 
youth in question will be back on the unemployment roll, having been 
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axposed to an experlnh^int and tw; exoecnations v/hich faded as the program 
ended, f^^or ^xariple, a ^'cung person who helps Insulate houses will 
Isarn a great dQai abour weatner-t. . ooTinq buildings. But that lirnited 
knowledge alone n]^ not enables ^/is person to obtain work in the crlsrate 
sector. The msuUt^nq niotX- of the buildings in town will 
have been conipleted jncicr tro D iblic service prgqram* The need for 
building insulators in that ares v/lll decrease, and private firms will 
not be locking fcr workers yritn tnis skill. 

If. however, the job cf insulatlnn hOiises soarks an interest 
In related areas^ such as carpentry or a1 r-^condi tlonlng and 
neating, and if, through exper imantation with the insulating job, 
the individual ts counsaied into a related educatiGn and training 
D^^ogram, chances are much greater that ne or she will subsequently 
De equipped to compete for lobs 1n the private sectof. 

If a public service jobs program for youth encourages or 
requires that there be an equal emphasis on education and training, 
a greater number of you u s could be served, and the end product wm 
yield greater benefits for the individual youth and for the program 
overall. For example, if there were 1,200 public service job 
tlots for fu!l-t1m5 insulators, anc one-tnird of the participants 
were counseled into related skill training progranis, and worked only 
half-time, then 400 of the slots vvould be occupied by half-time people 
This could, depending upon linkdges with other programs* open up 
400 additional half-time slots. It might be necessary to pay stipends 
to some of the half-time workers to enable them to continue in the 
training program, In some cases, these stipends may be available under 
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related educaticn or training programs, Evan 1f rnoney for some stipends 
came directly from the public service job program, there would still be 
additional money to fill some of the half-time slots which would be 
open under this approach. 

This will rBQuirQ careful and deliberate meshing of programs and 
total utilization of existing resources from the Federal level down 
to the local community level, where the prime sponsors, the educators^ 
business, labor and youth in question^ live and work. 

It should be a general policy that any program deaiing with youth un- 
employment provide vocational education and training in conjunction with 
jobs* as well as counseling which can t^kn advantage of the job 
experience to lead the young person into a training program after 
the temporary empio>Tnent is terminated. The skill training can take 
place under a variety of programs, but vocational education, with Its 
on-gQing programs ^ resources and facilities, should play a major 
role. 

Before starting new programs. Congress should examine existing 
programs to determine which can be expanded to meet the needs. It 
should determine how all existing prografTiSi as well as new programs^ 
might be tightly linked so as to "represent a consistent, integrated 
and coordinated approach" to meeting the NaLion*s employment and 
training needs. The quote is from the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 (P.L, 94-482, Title II), This Act places strong 
emphasis throughout on provisions requiring coordination with 
rranpov^r and other related programs. We urge Congress to study these 
Drovisions carefully, and to give careful consideration to incorporating 
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similar reuui ren-ents m CtTA ^:nri GZnar lejislation dealing wfth 
einploynient an-j fi'aininn. 

The Act requires that a rep^'Cji^ntatiye of the State Manpower 
Strvicss Council undsr CETA be active iy inyolved in the deyalopment 
of the fcng-range and anni, : uronrm oians ror vocational education. 
The CETA council may apoevil to t^e U.S. Co.mii ss ioner of Education and 
to the Federal courts if d1 = sati-fied vnth the provisions of the 
vocational education state plans. Each local recipient of furtds 
under the Act must descrioe in its aDpiication how Its programs have 
been coordinated with those of ths local CETA prime sponsor. The 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy are required to have cross-representation 
of membership. Each State Advisory Council on yocational Education 
and each State Manpower Services Council are to have cross-representation 
Tcgether, these groups are to identify the vocational education, 
employment and training needs of the nation, and each state, and 
assess the extent to which programs un der a 11 acts represent a 
coordinated approach. 

There are rnany other provisions of the Vocational , Education 
Amendments which could be expanded and linked to new or existing 
empioynierit and training p-ograms to enhance the value of a temporary 
job creation program. One of the most Important areas 1s guidance 
and counseling. The needs, circumstances, and aspirations of 
unemployed youth differ greatly. It wouH be extremely short-sighted 
to simply match up bodies with job slots without reference to an 
on-going guidance and counseling orogram. Coun^«»11ng could direct 
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many "oung people into a v^crk-study situation. The interests sparked 
by the job could lead others Into fo': low-up skill training programs 
at the post-secondary level, if counseling were an Integrated part of 
the job program. If this interest is not captured and directed, these 
yoL-ng people will become tomorrow's unemployed adults. 

In its Second Report in 1969, the National Advisory Council on 
yocational Education expressed concern for persons flowing into the 
pool of unemployed as well us for those already among the uneniployed. 
It recommended that the Federal government invest at least as much 
money In reducing the flow of untrained youth as it invests In 
reducing the pool of unemployed. No single approach or single 
program will provide the skill training and counseling services 
needed to meet the needs of all young people. Only a deliberate 
cofnnitment to cooperation and coordination can provide the full 
range of approaches and services needed. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education endorses a 
recorriTiendation by Dr. John Porter, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Michigan, and member of the-^National 
Commission for Manpower Policy. He suggests that, concurrent with 
the establishment of CETA public eiTiployment programs there be 
established a secondary school youch work-study progr^ : for all 
enrolled, eligible junlcrs and soniors. This would tend to keep the 
focus on schooling as the major occupation for 16, 17 and 18 year 
olds, and would give the schools a nore prominent focus for 
noncolleg1ate-bound students. It would also help stem the flow of 
youth into the pool of the unemployed. The VQcational education work- 
study prbgram is in place anH could be expanded to provide that focus. 
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both in and out of school is more essential than ever. 

P.L» 94-482 also re^^i^es development of uniform definitions and 
data reporting for vocational education which will be compatible with 
occupational Infcrmation data developed under CETA, Section 161 
requires the establ ishniant of a National Occupational Information 
Coordinating ConiTiittee made up of the U.S. Commissioner of Fducation, 
the Administrator of the National Center for Education Statistics, the 
Conmiissioner of Labor Statistics, and the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
fo, Employment and Training. Each state must establish a state 
coordinating committee composed of representatives of the State board 
for vocational education, the State employn^ent security agency, the 
State Manpower Services Council, and the vocational rehabilitation 
agency. Compatible data and information mil greatly facilitate 
program coordination. Amendments to the CETA legislation which 
Congress is presently considering should contain a comparable 
commitment and provide a share of the funding for the establishment 
of uniform data systems. 

rn general, coordination of planning and program activities 
between vocational education and all related programs at the Federal, 
State and local leveU is one of the major thrusts of the new 
Vocational Education Amendments, A similar thrust should be part of 
CETA legislative revisions, and should be incorporated into any new 
legislation designed to reduce youth unsmployment. We strongly urge 
the inclusion in CETA of provisions designed to promote cooperation 
with vocational education, such as the five percent set-aside for 
programs in vocational education institutions and incentive bonuses 
for CETA prime sponsors which make use of vocational education 
facilities and resources. 
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A central authority, estabHshed either administrQti vely or by 
stdtute, should be responsible at the national level for coordinating 
all effo?ns and ; ^sources relating to education, training, and 
placsnicr^ 0- :nemployGd youths. All departments and agencies which 
h&ve responsibilities for programs dealing with the problems of 
youth unemplcyment snd training should be involvad. This would 
include the Depa^'tnient of Labor, Departotent of Healthy Education, 
and Welfare, Departnient of Comnigrce, DeDartment of Agricul ture, 
Department of Oefens^f, U,S. EmployrTi^nt Service, Veterans Administration, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and possibly others* 

A central coordinator would SGrve as a clearinghouse, mediator, 
Dianner and monitDr for the delivery of comprehensive services. Similar 
efforts should be encouraged , t tns state lavel and linked to the 
recommended Cofmiiunity Employmsnt and Education Centers, 

As pai^t of this effort to coordinate services, we recommend that 
there be established a guarantee for a one year period of employment 
or training for the har^d-core youth unemployed. These would be 
youth v^ho hav9 unsuccessfully sought employnient for 10 weeks and are 
from low-income families, The guarantee would entitie the individual 
to a job, to training with stipends, or a combination of employment 
and training under existing programs, available through participating 
agencies in the local area* This could be conducted on a pilot 
basis in 20 or 30 cities and rural areas. It would^.not require the 
introduction of new programs although it might mean the expansion of 
sxi sting programs to honor the guarantee. 

Any effort to deal with ernplo^ynient and skill training needs of 
young people must involve the cooperatiDn and participation of 
business, industry, labor, and education. We must never look upon 
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public service employment as an alternative to jobs in the private 
sector. Public service employment is an interim measure which must 
be predicted upon government policy to promote economic and job 
expansion. The private sector must be involved In that policy 
development, and policies to pfepare people for the work force of the 
future. 

NACVE member Walter Kerr, who is President of the Texas Industry 
Council for Career Education, addressed this subject in remarks to a 
worHhop on Work and Service Education at the National Conference of 
America's Secondary Schools in Denver, April 25-28, 1976. The 
economic community and the educational community "need each other," he 
said. "There must be a system for these two communities to come 
together to rethink both finance and job opportunities... We must think 
through possible new dimensions. Many businesses must now retrain 
employees for specific jobs. Use this resource in the schools and 
make the job opportunities relevant to teaching and learning," 

Business and labor are already involved through apprenticeship 
programs, on-the-job training, co-op and work-study programs. More 
innovative approaches must be found to improve the relationship and 
bring business into the planning system. Business and labor must be 
encouraged to become more deeply involved in local councils, committees, 
and community development organizations. Here again, the new 
Vocational Education Act is taking the lead. Section 105 requires that 
each local reci'^-lent of vocational education funds shall establish a 
local advisory council which includes representatives from business, 
industry and labor. The benefits of linkages between these councils 
and CETA are obvious, as are possible linkages to Co^iunity Employment 
and Education Centers, if such units can be established. 
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The private sector alio has an asssntial role to play 1n the kind 
of activity suggested by Wiilard Wirtz in his proposal for Education- 
Work Councils at the local level, and programs designed to ease the 



transition from school to work. 

The National Conipissian for ManDower Policy has focused on certain 
innovative new cpproaches which can sLiCceed only with the full 
cooperation of the private sector. In its November 1975 Special 
Report: "Proceedings of a Conference on the Role of the Business Sector 
Manpower Policy-»" it discysi.es various alternatives to lay-offs and 
viork force reductions. Of particular interest to the present 
discussion is the concept rocurrent education and training. The 
report states: 



"Employers could conduct a thorough analysis of the 
critical occupations in the organization that are 
vacant or subject to shortages of personnel * 
Furthentiore, some experimentation v/ith the potential 
for training and development of personnel may open 
unexpected avenues and reveal the hidden potential 
of many of the people in the organization* Corporations 
could also examine the possibilities for a combination 
of in-service training and off-^site training and education 
at ixisting vocational and academic institutions in 
the community. 

Employers could view retraining in a broader perspective, 
namely^ retraining for new occupations in lieu of a 
layoff . In other words/ can employers develop prdgrams 
In "their communities to offer their personnel the option 
of extended retraining in combination with government- 
financed programs 5 GI benefits ^ unemployment insurance * 
and other public policies? The entire concept of recurring 
education Is expanding and opens another option pertinent 
to periods of high unemployment . " 



Close association between industry, labor^ education and 
manpower programs is essential if we are to replace our present 
patchwork approach to unemployiTient and training with a more stable 
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and comprehensive policy. On February 15, 1977, Jack Jennings, Council 
for the Subcornml ttee on Elementary, Secundary and Vocational Education 
of the U.S. House of Re^p^Msentatives addressed the Joint National 
Labor Market Information Workshop of State Vocational Educators and 
Employment Security Personnel , He called for better wor ng 
relationships between CETA proqrams and vocational education and 
recommended that amendments to CETA provide for increased cooperation 
and coordination in a number of areas. The NACVE strongly endorses these 
recommendations. The Council also shares Mr. Jennings' sentiments 
when he staf^:^: '*We aro all dealing with public funds, and our 
stewardship means we must find the best and most efficient ways to 
use these funds." The Council would like to add that we are also 
dealing with the lives and futures of America's youth, and our 
stewardship means that we must find the best and most effective way 
to provide them with the opportunities a^d skills they will need. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIOriS ON YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 



1. The r^roblem of youth unwjioyment must be considered 1n a broad 
context which Includes cnunselfng, edunatlon. and skill training, 

2. There must be careful ^nd dellherr^tpf ^neshing of programs and total 
utilization of existlnq resources at all leveH of government in 
order to provide a coniprehensi approach in dealing viith the 
problems of youth unemploynient . 

3. Secondary and post-secondary vocatianai education, with its on- 
going programs, resources, und ''dc Hi ties, should play a major 
role 1n the total effort, 

4. It should be a general policy that any youth public service job 
program provide vocational education and training in conjunction 
with jobs, as well as cuunsaling which takes advantage of the 
job experief,-e to ^ead the Individual into an education or 
training prograr after the temporary employment Is terminated, 

5. Before sUrting new programs, Congress should examine existing 
programs to determine v/hich ciin be expanded to meet the needs. 
All programs should be designed to be tightly linked so as to 
represent a consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to 
meeting the Nation's employment and training needs, 

6. The Vocational Education Amendmentu of 1976 94-482, Title 
II) places strong emphasis on coordination with fMnpower and 
other related programs. Congress should incorporate similar 
requirements in CETA and other lefiislation dealing with 
employment and training, 

7. There should be established a secondary school youth work-study 
program for all enrolled, eligible juniors and seniors, with 
counseling to direct non-college bound students into post- 
secondary occupational programs. The ex1;;t1ng vocational 
education work-study program could be the basis for this 
expanded program. 

3. The Vocational Education Act authorizes the establishment of 
community vocational resource centers to meet the special 
needs of □ut-of-schoo1 individuals. This concept should be 
expanded, in cooperation with CETA, State Employment Services* 
and in-school counseling services, to provide for the 
establishment of Community Employment and Education Centers. 
These centers would provide follow-up and referral services to 
clients of public service employment programs, and others, to 
locate related education and training orogr^ms, and placement 
in private sector Jobs, 
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9. The VocationdT Education Act provides funds for the establishment 
of Nations! and Stati Occup,^ tional Information Coordinating 
Committees to provide daw which v/m be useful to both 
vocational education anri nvinpow^r training program planners. 
Congress should amend the CF;TA legislation to provide a comparable 
commitment and a sharo of the funding for the establ Ishment of 

un i form ^ data systems. 

10. Amendments to CETA should include provisions designed to promote 
cooperation with vocational education, such as the retention of a 
minimum five percent stt-asiHa for vocational education, and 
incentive bonuses for CETA prime sponsors which make use of 
vocational education faciliticis and resources, 

11. There should be established at the national level a central 
authority responsible fo- coordinating all efforts and resources 
relating to education, trainina, and placement of unemployed 
youths. Involving all pertinent departments and agencies. This 
authority should serve as a cleoringhouse, Mediator, planner, and 
mom tor for the delivery of comprehensive services. Similar 
efforts should be encouraqed at the state level and linked to 
the recommended Community Employment and Education Centers. 

12. There should be a pilot Drogram which would guarantee a one- 
year period of employment or training for the hard-core youth 
unemployed through existing programs, which would be expanded 
where necessary to honor the guarantee. 

73. Greater cooperation between Industry, labor, education, and 
manpower programs must be established to replace the present 
patchwork approach with a more stable and comprehensive policy. 
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